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STATUS OF SOME FEDERAL BILLS 
The Child Labor Appropriation 


Action by the Senate restored the Division of Labor 
Standards in the Department of Labor, which had been 
abolished by House action, and authorized an appropria- 
tion of $400,000 for its activities, including the child labor 
and youth employment work. This appropriation would 
provide approximately the same amount of money as was 
available last year for the research, advisory and youth 
employment activities of the Division. The responsibilities 
for enforcement of the child labor provisions of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act have been separated from the research 
and advisory activities of the Division, the appropriation for 
this work reduced from $92,000 to $35,000 and the work 
transferred to the Wage and Hour Division which enforces 
the wage and hour provisions of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act. While this separation and small appropriation are most 
unfortunate, the important research and advisory activities 


in the field of child labor and youth employment will be- 


saved from emasculation if the House agrees to restoration 
of the appropriation for the Division of Labor Standards. 
Members of the joint Senate-House Conference Committee, 
which has the appropriations bill under consideration, have 
been hearing from those who want no Federal economy 
for which children will pay the price and who believe that 
the Senate provision for the Division of Labor Standards 
must be maintained. 


Federal Aid to Education 


Hearings have been held in the House on bills to pro- 
vide Federal aid to education. Mrs. Zimand appeared at 
the hearings for the National Child Labor Committee, giv- 
ing testimony similar to that which she gave at the Senate 
hearings on the Committee’s long-standing conviction about 
the need for Federal aid to elementary and secondary 
schools. The Committee is unique among the organizations 
supporting Federal aid today for none of those now actively 
working for it has a similar history of interest dating back 
to 1910. The Committee’s records show that the far-sighted 
leaders of its early years became convinced, soon after its 
child labor activities began, that educational opportunities 
for the children it was trying to remove from factories, 
mines and canneries would lag far behind the need in many 
states unless Federal financial aid was made available. In 


_ 1916 it took active leadership in organizing a Committee 


on National Aid to Education, of which John Dewey was 
Chairman. 

In the year 1947 the public has caught up with the vision 
of these leaders and there is strong support for equalizing 


and improving elementary and secondary education in the 


* 


states by appropriating Federal funds for this purpose. The 
chief stumbling block is probably an economy-minded Con- 
gtess, determined to reduce, not increase, Federal expendi- 
tures. Only strong public demand is likely to bring action 
by Congress making possible a start—and proposed appro- 
priations of $150 or $250 million would be no more-than 
a start—on raising the standards of education in the states 
which are financially unable to provide adequate schools 
for their children without Federal assistance. 


LEGISLATIVE REPORT 


alan bills which have not been reported upon in 
earlier issues of The American Child are still under 
consideration in some of the state legislatures, and a num- 
ber, previously noted, have been acted on or allowed to die. 

A Florida proposal, which has passed the House, would 
grant authority to the Industrial Commission to extend the 
night work hours of boys between 16 and 18 beyond the 
present hour of 10 p.m. “if after investigation the Com- 
mission is satisfied that the employment in which the boy 
is to be employed is not detrimental to his health or wel- 
fare.” 

Also before the Florida Legislature is a bill to provide 
for the appointment by the Governor of a State Child Labor 
Inspector who may appoint not more than three Deputy 
Inspectors, The present duties and authority of the Indus- 
trial Commission for the enforcement of the child labor 
law would be transferred to the Child Labor Inspector with 
the enactment of this bill. 

A committee of 11 members will be appointed by the 
Governor of Nebraska for the study of the laws relating 
to minors ‘‘in order to work toward the establishment of 


a more adequate children’s code,” if a bill before that: 


State’s Legislature is enacted. 

An Illinois bill, recently introduced, proposes to increase 
the minimum school term from 8 to 9 months. 

The Connecticut tobacco bill, sponsored by the Depart- 
ment of Labor and Factory Inspection, setting a 14 year 
minimum for work in any occupation in connection with 
the production and harvesting of tobacco and regulating 
the hours of work, was amended in the House Labor Com- 
mittee so that, if enacted, it would apply only to tobacco 
farms employing 15 or more persons. Reports are current 
in the press that the bill received a favorable vote in Com- 
mittee but that efforts are being made to block it by sub- 
stituting a bill which would apply to all agriculture and 
place administration in the Department of Agriculture in- 
stead of in the Department of Labor. 

In Massachusetts, the attempt to regain emergency war- 
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LEWIS E. LAWES 


EWIS E. LAWES, who died April 22, 1947, became 
a member of the Board of Trustees of the National 
Child Labor Committee in 1942, following his retirement 
as Warden of Sing Sing Prison. He was deeply interested 
in the Committee’s work because of his knowledge, based 
on years of experience with the inhabitants of prisons and 
reformatories, of the part played by lack of training and 
of the right kind of work opportunities in leading young 
people into crime. 


When hearings were being conducted on the NRA Code 
for newspapers in June 1934, he supported a 14 year age 
limit for newsboys in the Code citing, as evidence of the 
need for this age limit, a census he had taken of the 2,300 
men then in Sing Sing which showed that 69% had sold 
newspapers in their youth. This bore out his contention, 
Mr. Lawes said when he sent the figures to the National 
Child Labor Committee, that there is a definite connection 
between detrimental influences and associations and juve- 
nile delinquency and that newspaper selling, particularly 
in large cities, exposes boys to hard knocks, temptations and 
bad associations that only the few with exceptionally strong 
characters can resist. 


Mr. Lawes had hoped to take an active part in the Com- 
mittee’s work after becoming a member of the Board, but 
was prevented from attending many meetings by his work 
for the War Production Board between 1943 and 1945 
and by his other commitments. 


The Board of Trustees at its meeting on May 5, 1947, 
expressed its deep appreciation of Mr. Lawes’ outstanding 
contribution in the field of penology in the following 
Minute: 

The Board of the National Child Labor Committee is one of 
the many groups and individuals which deeply regrets the death 
of Lewis E. Lawes. The writing and lecturing he had under- 
taken, on his retirement from administrative work, to promote 
public understanding of the fact that measures for the preven- 
tion and treatment of crime are social responsibilities, were 
greatly needed as a stimulus to progress. Few had his knowledge 
of the subject, based on 43 years of daily association with those 
who have broken the law. Fewer still, among those who have 
_— many yeats in prison administration, have succeeded in 

eveloping, as Mr. Lawes did, a profound understanding of the 
criminal as a human being—a victim more often of environ- 
ment and circumstances for which society is responsible than of 
his own criminal tendencies. 


Those who know Mr. Lawes was right must carry on without 
him, but his leadership will be sadly missed, for those who 
speak with his knowledge, understanding and authority are all 





too rare and leadership in attacking the forces which produce 
delinquency and crime was never more greatly needed than it 
is today. 


FACTS ABOUT SCHOOL LEAVERS 


EW city school systems know much of anything about 

their “drop-outs’—those students who leave school as 
soon as the law allows. They know that they ‘have a lot” 
and sometimes they know approximately how many but 
they have no system of yearly accounting which shows, not 
only the number, but also the ages, grades and I.Q. of the 
school-leavers and their reasons for dropping out. They sus- 
pect that financial need is mot the chief cause, and that the 
majority of drop-outs do mot have low I.Q.’s, as has been 
commonly assumed, but they have not taken the steps neces- 
sary to find out. 

In Providence, R. I., the schools have been going after 
the facts. The Junior Placement Office of the city school 
system prepared report forms to be filled out by the pre- 
ee he counselors in the three regional high schools 
and specific information on all students who voluntarily 
withdrew from schools has now been compiled for the 
winter and fall terms of the year 1944 and the fall and 
winter terms of the school year 1945-46. 

The findings reported by the Junior Placement Office are 
strikingly similar for the four school terms, not only in 
the number of drop-outs but in the grades at which the 
largest number of drop-outs occur, in the academic ability 
of those who dropped out, and in the reasons given for 
dropping out. 

The similarity in numbers indicates that school leaving 
has more chronic than emergency aspects, for the 1,081 
withdrawals for the two terms in 1944, when wartime 
employment was at its peak, are not conspicuously higher 
than the 1,028 for the two terms from September 1945 to 
June 1946 when wartime jobs were a thing of the past. 
The large majority of the drop-outs are 16 years of age 
(68% in the year 1944 and 67% in the fall term of 1945), 
and the large majority (over 60% in all periods) drop out 
from the 9A or the 10B grade. Approximately 40% of the 
drop-outs (ranging from 38% in one period to 44% in 
another) are from the 9A grade which means that their 
education ends before they enter senior high school. The 
per cent of withdrawals from each grade decreases sharply 
after the 9A and 10B grades until it reaches zero in 12A. 

The mortality in the 9A and 10B grades might lead one 
to expect a high degree of correlation between withdrawals 
and I.Q.’s since students 16 years of age and over in these 
grades suggest some retardation. However, the ability 
ratings of the students do not show that low I.Q.’s are an 
important factor in withdrawals for only 25% of the drop- 
outs from the two terms in 1944 were rated as ‘““D”’ or “E” 
in ability, 56% were “C’” or average, and 11% were above 
average. Since the largest per cent of the student body in 
the high schools falls in the “‘C” range, the conclusion is 
that 67% of the drop-outs (the 56% in the “C’”’ range and 
the 11% in the “B” or “A” range) had the ability to profit 
from further education. The per cent of those “who could 
profit” was exactly the same among the drop-outs from the 
September 1945 term (67%) and was 63% for the Janu- 
ary 1946 term. 

The reasons given by the students who left) school in 
1944 showed that a much higher per cent left ‘school be- 
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cause they ‘‘no longer wished to remain in school” (54% ) 
than because it was necessary for them to go to work or to 
“look for work’’ (23%). Among the 54%, there were 
42% who said they preferred to go to work or preferred to 
look for work, and 11% who said they were not interested 
in school. Only 1% were discouraged because of failure, 
and only 9% left to enter the armed forces. The distribu- 
tion by ‘‘reasons for leaving” varied only a few points from 
the above figures for the drop-outs in the fall and winter 
terms of 1945-46. 

That is the picture in Providence. If other cities kept 
similar records of their withdrawals the findings would 
probably be very much the same. And the findings seem to 
place the problem of the drop-outs squarely on the schools 
since the evidence does not support economic need and low 
intelligence as the chief causes of withdrawal from school. 
The economic need of high school students should be met 
through scholarship or other funds to prevent school leav- 
ing for this reason and school programs which interest 
students are the only answer for the majority who leave 
because they ‘‘no longer wish to remain in school.’ It is to 
be hoped that Providence will put its findings to work by 
making curriculum experiments which will help to solve 
the interest problem in secondary education. 


YOUTH EMPLOYMENT IN PHILADELPHIA 


HERE has been a decided shortage of facts and figures 
showing current trends in youth employment in any 
community and we therefore welcome some recent employ- 
ment certificate figures from Philadelphia. 
The Employment Certificating Service, Division of Pupil 
Personnel and Counseling, Philadelphia Schools, has made 


available comparative certificate figures for the last six 


months of 1946 and the last six months of 1944. Youth 
employment was at a high peak in the second half of 1944 
but by the second half of 1946 the figure for total general 
employment certificates (issued to 16 and 17 year olds) 
had dropped 24% below the 1944 figure. 

However, the decrease in first certificates issued (9% ) 
was surprisingly low as compared with the decrease in sub- 
sequent certificates issued for a change in jobs (37%). 
The fact that only 9% less children were taking first jobs, 
whereas 37% less children were getting certificates for 
second or third jobs, would seem to have some significance 
if the reasons for it were known. The report does not in- 
terpret the figures but they may mean that young people 
are remaining longer in their first jobs because of increas- 
ing difficulty in finding second or third jobs if they leave 
the first, or that those who have lost their jobs are having 
trouble finding new ones. 

The drop in employment for Negro boys and girls has 
been much higher than for the others—69% as compared 
with 15% for the white group. If such a disproportionate 
drop has taken place in other cities with a large Negro 
population, it would appear that the economic opportuni- 
ties for young Negro workers are back about where they 
were before the war. 

Other interesting facts in the Philadelphia report are to 


be found in the information on grade completed by those 


who secured first general employment certificates. The 
marked changes in per cent come in the groups at the lower 
and upper grade. ranges. There was a drop of 34% in those 


with a 6th grade education who obtained general employ- 
ment certificates, and a drop of 33% in those with a 7th 
gtade education. At the other end of the scale there was an 
increase of 16% in the group with a 12th grade education. 
The last figure is definitely encouraging since it indicates 
a substantial increase in the number who have remained 
in high school to finish the course. Whether the figures for 
the 6th and 7th grade group are really encouraging is a 
question for these are 16 and 17 year old children who 
are obviously so retarded that further school work, unless 
of a very specialized nature, would appear to be of little 
value to them. The groups in which there was the least 
change were those with an 8th grade or 9th grade educa- 
tion. School leaving from these grades continues at about 
the same rate, war or no war. 

Philadelphia shows a higher decrease in vacation em- 
ployment certificates than may be true for the country gen- 
erally, though comparative figures are lacking. A 56% 
decrease in vacation certificates is reported for the age 
group 14 through 17 years of age and when this is broken 
down, the 14 and 15 year olds show a 71% decrease and 
the 16 and 17 year olds a 45% decrease. The decrease for 
boys in both age groups is much greater than for girls 
(61% for the boys of 16 and 17 and 27% for the girls 
of this age group; 77% for the boys of 14 and 15 and 56% 
for the girls). Retail trade and domestic service probably 
supply most of the jobs for girls and the boys have no 
large-scale equivalents. 


YOUTH EMPLOYMENT FACTS 
lincis » OM OTHER LOCALITIES 


The Illinois Department of Labor reports that more than 
5 times as many employment certificates were issued to 14 
and 15 year olds in 1946 as in 1942 (24,867 as compared 
with 4,754). The 1946 figure is about 12,000 less than the 
certificates issued in the peak year of 1944 but only about 
1,000 less than those issued in 1945. Age certificates issued 
to 16 and 17 year olds in 1946 totalled 38,587 which was 
about 41,000 less than in 1944 and 13,000 more than in 
1942. (Illinois Labor Bulletin, April 1947) 


Los Angeles 

Employment certificates for full-time work were issued 
to 7,193 minors under 18 during the school year ended 
June 30, 1946. Though this was less than half the total 
issued in the school year ended June 30, 1944 (15,548), 
it was 314, times the 1939 total of 1,999 certificates issued 
for full-time work. 

Certificates for part-time work to minors under 18 
totalled 9,821 in the twelve months ended June 30, 1946, 
in contrast with 25,147 during the year ended June 30, 
1944. The 1946 total, however, was about 10 times the 
number in 1939 when 985 certificates were issued. (Report 
for Governor’s Council, California State Department of 
Industrial Relations, April 1947) 


Colorado 


The Industrial Commissioner of Colorado reports that 
a total of 7,327 employment and age certificates were issued 
to children under 16 and over 16 in the 18 month period 
from December 1944 to June 1946. This is a drop of about 
3,000 from the 10,000 certificates issued in the 1943-44 
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biennium period but as this previous biennium covered 24 
months, the drop for the same number of, months in 
1944-46 would doubtless be less than 3,000. A comparison 
with the certificate figures for 1941-42 shows that 3 times 
as many young people were employed in the 1945-46 
period as in 1941-42. (Nineteenth Report, Industrial Com- 
missioner of Colorado, Dec. 1, 1944 to June 30, 1946) 


Missouri 

The Missouri Department of Labor and Industrial Rela- 
tions reports that in 1946 employment certificates were 
issued to 2,347 children 14 and 15 years of age and age 
certificates to 18,586 minors 16 years of age and over. 
These figures are about 50% lower for each age group 
than the certificate figures for 1944. As compared with the 
1941 figures, there were 15 times as many 14 and 15 year 
olds at work in 1946 as in 1941, when 172 certificates were 
issued to this age group, and 6 times as many minors over 
16, only 3,050 of whom obtained certificates in 1941. (State 
Child Labor Laws, published by the Division of Industrial 
Inspection, Department of Labor and Industrial Relations ) 


Oregon 

The Oregon Bureau of Labor reports that certificates 
issued to minors 14 through 17 years of age in the first 6 
months of 1946 totalled 8,102. This was less than half the 
number issued during comparable periods in 1944 and 
1945. The Biennial Report of the Bureau for 1940-42 pro- 
vides a comparison with pre-war figures. A total of 2,250 
certificates were issued to minors 14 through 17 years of 
age during the 12 months period from July 1, 1940 to 
June 30, 1941. Therefore, for the first 6 months of 1946, 
almost 4 times as many young people were employed as 
for the entire year in 1940-41. The decline in youth em- 
ployment in Oregon in 1946 is attributed by the Bureau 
of Labor both to the increasing availability of adult labor 
and to the change made in the compulsory education law 
in 1946 which raised the educational requirement from the 
8th to the 12th grade. Minors must attend school full or 
part time until they are 18 if they have not completed the 
12th grade and this requirement has brought back into 
regular or continuation school minors of 16 and 17 who 
had left under the former 8th grade requirement. This 
created a problem for the schools but hundreds of minors 
who left school for work during the war ‘“‘have now found 
that they are ill equipped to make a living in a peace- 
time economy.” (Twenty-second Biennial Report, Oregon 
Bureau of Labor, July 1, 1944—July 1, 1946) 


LEGISLATIVE REPORT 
(Continued from page 1) 

time powers for the Commissioner of Labor and Industry 
“necessary for the immediate preservation of the public 
convenience,’ has been enacted. The Commissioner, when 
he finds that an emergency exists, may suspend, until July 
1, 1949, ‘‘the application or operation of any provision” 
‘ of the law which regulates, limits or prohibits the employ- 
ment of women and children. The law also permits the 
employment of minors of 16 or over (formerly boys ¥8 or 
over, girls 21 or over) “in any capacity in manufacturing 
or mechanical establishments or factories’’ between 6 a.m. 
and 11 p.m. (formerly 10 p.m.). 

Another backward step was taken by the Massachusetts 
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lawmakers when they enacted the proposal to except the 
work of fish processing, ‘“‘when necessary in the judgment 
of the Commissioner,” from the beginning of June through 
October, from the 9 hour day, 48 hour week, but not to 
exceed 52 hours a week, for minors under 18 and females. 

The Pennsylvania Legislature has passed a breakdown 
bill which lowers the minimum age from 18 to 16 at which 
boys may work as pinsetters in bowling alleys. 

The bill which seriously threatened the new Illinois child 
labor law, details of which were given in the April issue of 
The American Child, has been withdrawn by its sponsors. 

Additional bills which have died with adjournment of 
the legislatures are: (1) the Delaware bill which would 
have eliminated the exemptions to the 7 p.m. to 6 a.m. 
night work prohibition in the present law under which 
boys under 16 may work in bowling alleys until midnight 
or deliver milk or cream between 5 a.m. and midnight; 
(2) the Delaware proposal to establish a centralized De- 
partment of Labor which would bring together the func- 
tions of several separate Commissions; (3) the Iowa bill 
to raise to 16 the present 14 year minimum for work in 
manufacturing and mechanical establishments and to estab- 
lish a 16 year minimum for employment in any occupation 
during school hours; (4) the Minnesota proposal to pro- 
hibit the work of minors under 16 in any manufacturing 
of processing occupation and in the operating or main- 
tenance department of a railroad; (5) the bill to raise the 
school-leaving age in Minnesota from 16 to 18 with an 
exemption for high school graduates rather than for those 
who have completed the 8th grade; (6) the New Hamp- 
shire bill to raise from 14 to 16 the minimum age for full- 
time employment in specified occupations. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY SHELF 


SOCIAL CORRECTIVES FOR DELINQUENCY. Yearbook, National 

Probation Association, 1945. New York City. Price $1.25. 
This volume contains valuable material on methods of treat- 
ment of both adult and youthful offenders. Of particular 
interest in the field of juvenile delinquency are the articles 
on “A Community Experiment in the Measurement of 
Juvenile Delinquency” by Edward E. Schwartz and ‘“The 
Judge Meets the Boy and His Family” by Gustav L. 
Schramm. 

Mr. Schwartz, Director, Division of Statistical Research, 
Children’s Bureau, describes an experiment conducted in 
the District of Columbia which shows that juvenile court 
statistics are an incomplete measure of juvenile delinquency. 
Since many cases of juvenile delinquency are handled by 
other agencies without referral to the courts, central regis- 
tration of children referred to all agencies in the com- 
munity concerned with delinquency, as carried out in the 
study described by Mr. Schwartz, provides the only accurate 
record for a community of the extent and nature of its 
juvenile delinquency problem. 

Judge Schramm of the Alleghany County Juvenile 
Court, Pittsburgh, presents a picture of. positive and con- 
structive methods in dealing with the juvenile delinquent 
and his family which are unfortunately not as prevalent as 
they should be in our juvenile court procedures. 24 

A valuable section of this handbook is the yearly digest 
of legislation and court decisions affecting juvenile courts, 
probation and parole. yes 





